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Mikhail and his companion had been waiting for half an
hour when Feodor Mikhailovich and Durov were led in.
The two convicts were calm, relieved and smiling. Miliukov
writes, "Witnessing the farewells exchanged between the
Dostoevsky brothers, I should say that the one who remained
in St. Petersburg suffered more than the one who was sched-
uled soon to leave for hard labor in Siberia. The elder broth-
er's eyes were dimmed by tears, his lips twitched nervously,
while Feodor Mikhailovich was calm and tried to comfort
him. Tlease stop this, my brother,' he said, 'you know me,
I am not descending into my grave, and this is not my
funeral. Those whom I will find in the penal colony are not
beasts, but human beings, perhaps better than myself, per-
haps superior to me. . . . And after I leave the penitentiary
I will resume writing. I have experienced a great deal in these
last months; I will see and experience much more out there.
I will have something to write about. . . .'"
This man who only a few months before, when he was
free, imagined that he was afflicted with all sorts of illnesses,
suffered from nocturnal fears, was constantly offended and
hurt, always quarreling and panic-stricken for no reason at
all, now accepted with serene courage the ordeal of the gal-
lows and separation from his loved ones. That this physical
and moral invalid did not fear four years of cold, hardship
and severe labor is not surprising. For Dostoevsky was a man
of unbalanced emotions who felt at ease only in exceptional
circumstances, and breathed well only in a storm. Later in
Notes from the Underground, he wrote, "As for myself, in
my life I pushed to the extreme what you yourselves only
half-dared. . . . Thus I am perhaps more alive than you."
Half aa hour later the officer on duty led the prisoners
back to their casemates, and exactly at midnight the guard